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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Herbert Spencer : An Estimate and Review. By Josiah Royce. To- 
gether with a Chapter of Personal Reminiscences, by James Collier. 
New York, Fox, Duffield, & Co., 1904. — pp. 234. 

In the announcement this little book is described as " a final review of 
Herbert Spencer's character, and of his contribution to the thought of 
nations ; written after the publication of his autobiography and constituting 
a last and enlightening word on the subject." 

Professor Royce has given us a rather dreary picture of the Englishman. 
He is represented as a confirmed hypochondriac, passively benevolent but 
narrow-minded and unaggressively stubborn. Mr. Collier, Spencer's as- 
sistant and amanuensis, gives a more sympathetic account in his personal 
reminiscences in the latter part of the book. 

The characterization of Spencer's attempts at epistemology in the first 
part of his First Principles, in which he sets forth his doctrince of the ' Un- 
knowable, ' as " conscientious but uninstructed, " is a harsh but probably a 
sound criticism. The same is true of the stricture upon his educational 
theory, summed up in the author' s words that, after all, it is little more 
than "a sort of generalized autobiography" of Herbert Spencer himself. 
But whatever we may think of Professor Royce' s estimate of the man as a 
man, as a metaphysician, and as an educational theorist, probably all will 
recognize the justice of the criticisms which he passes upon this philosophy of 
evolution ; for Herbert Spencer did not make evolution as fundamental a 
principle in his ' Synthetic Philosophy ' as he supposed he did. 

Professor Royce points out two main limitations in Spencer's thought : 
first, the almost complete lack of any sense of historical perspective in his 
own system ; and, second, the vagueness and lack of unifying principle in 
the doctrine of evolution itself, as he sets it forth. 

As has been remarked before by other writers, philosophical systems 
from the beginning have tended to divide into two schools according to 
whether the emphasis has been placed upon essence or upon genesis, upon 
nature or upon origin. This distinction Professor Royce employs in a 
very instructive way in giving the true setting and background of Spen- 
cer's philosophy of evolution. The "conception of the eternity of the 
forms of things," he says, " is, historically considered, by far the most 
significant opponent that the philosophical doctrine of evolution has had 
or ever can have" (p. 29). "The great historical enemy of the evolu- 
tionary interest in philosophy has been, not ' supernaturalism, ' nor yet the 
doctrine of ' special creation, ' but the tendency to conceive the universe as 
an eternal, and so, temporally viewed, as an essentially permanent order ' ' 
(p. 35-36). The 'Synthetic Philosophy,' though ostensibly generalizing 
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the evolutionary concept for the universe at large, yet was unable to rise 
above the mechanical and absolutist conception of the world as a mechanism. 
The other limitation in Spencer's thought is the vagueness of his evolu- 
tionary formula. The fault here also lies in his too exclusive emphasis upon 
the physical science categories. The contradiction implied in his doctrine 
of the " instability of the homogeneous" has been the frequent topic of 
criticism. Professor Royce adds the further criticism that, while in his 
general formula consolidation or integration appears as the primary feature 
of evolution, in organic evolution the very reverse of this, a process of ex- 
pansion or differentiation, predominates. "In general, organic evolution 
involves the taking in of energy from the environment, and the consequent 
presence of various anabolic processes which are, in type, the reverse of 
the consolidations which take place when bodies cool, stiffen, and grow 
harder" (p. 103-104). "If this be so, how can evolution be described 
as a single process, of which consolidation is the primary ? " " One fears, 
then, that this is so far the main result : Evolution is the consolidation, 
except in those highly important cases where it is an expansion. Often it 
is both." "Is this result contradictory? Not at all. Many a process 
keeps its unity by precisely such an union of opposing tendencies. But 
the formula is so far simply unenlightening, because it does not tell me 
wherein this unity lies" (p. 109-110). "He should show us how these 
various tendencies are, in the various types of evolutionary process, kept 
in that peculiar balance and unity which, each time, constitutes an evolu- 
tion. This is what Spencer seems not to have done " (p. 114-115). 

H. Heath Bawden. 
Vassar College. 

Psychologie und Erkenntnistheorie in der Religionswissenschaft. Eine 
Untersuchung ttber die Bedeutung der Kantischen Religionslehre fur die 
heutige Religionswissenschaft. Von Ernst Troeltsch. Tubingen, 
Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1905. — pp. 55. 

This brochure is an address delivered before the International Congress 
of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis. It is a clear and systematic discussion 
of the logic and methodology of the science of religion, written with genuine 
philosophical insight. It will certainly contribute to a clearing-up of the 
situation in this field, and it is to be hoped that those devotees of the science 
of religion who expect to make progress solely by the heaping-up of his- 
torical and psychological data will take Professor Troeltsch' s discussion 
seriously to heart. 

Professor Troeltsch begins by distinguishing the contemporary science 
of religion from the two older forms of the philosophy of religion, viz., 
the supernaturalistic, orthodox procedure which regarded all religions 
except Christianity as totally erroneous, and the rationalistic procedure 
which reduced religion to an a priori metaphysics. In contrast with these 
methods, the true science of religion must be based on the psychological 



